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NEXT CONVENTION AT ST. OCTOBER 12-13, 1903 


Archi- 
held at 
trend 


The Filth Phe fifth annual convention of the 


Aeneas tectural League of America was 


Convention St. |oouis on and ©. In 


Acted of 


(ectober 5 


thought and in expression for a better 


art, the league represents all that is most virile and force 
ful. It has in its membership the best representatives of 
and in its ambitious outlook 


each class of art progress, 


ams to give such direction to and meet the issue in the 
as will advance all of our 


While 


architec 


direction of an effective art 
valuable art growth upon tried and practical lines. 
of the 


calls to its aid all of the 


the main purpose league is to strengthen 


tural growth, allied arts and 


secks to carry with it all that is strong and forceful and 


best in the growing art that has for its ultimate expres- 


sion what is termed style. It recognizes that this is an 


age of enormous possibilities, with problems entirely new 


but almost limitless in scope, and that to the architectural 


profession has come as in former ages the work of prop- 


erly expressing the new form in its proper and natural 


language. The true work and scope of the league is 


found in the expression of President Lamb, who, in his 


opening address, said: 


While 


in the general professions that form its membership, 1t 


the league is composed largely of the vounger men 


is giving evidence, vear by vear, of a certain vitality and 


well-direeted force that should encourage all those who 


present but little hope for art growth, and are, 
that the best 


see in the 


perhaps, impatient minds in architecture 


have not rivaled the past in the beauty of their con 


ceptions. The league recognizes that all true growth ts 


slow, and its mission is to at least direct the building 


the foundations upon which the architectural 


future in this country may securely rest. In 


considerable part of its convention to the consideration 


thought in design its educational mission was no 


In the 


of new 


neglected. League circuit exhibitions it 


the public such examples of architectural art progress as 


the present affords 
who 
\lessrs. 


George Foster Shepley, of Boston, 


Death of 
George F. 
Shepley, Rutaw and 
Architect. of H. FL 
July 


sive work of Mr. 


with the remainder of the firm, 
were the 


died at St. 


Coolidge. 


STICCCSSOTS 
Richardson, Moritz, 


Switzerland, on 16. Carrying forward the exten 
Richardson, as a commencement Mr 
Bos 


Sheplev’s name has become recognized not 


‘nited Stat 


only in 


throughout the | through the work 
done by his firm. Mr. 


November — 7, 


University of 


ton, but 
Shepley was ‘bees at St. Louis, 

attended the Washington 
eraduating \lassa 


Rich- 


1860, and 
from. the 
entered \lr. 


until 


that city: 


chusetts Institute of Technology he 


ardson’s office, where he remained that architect's 


death. 
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THE NEW THOUGHT IN DESIGN. of quality of workmanship. It is true that servile copy 


destroyed the spirit of the original design. It is true that in 

NT ores ric ' Te ee Ne Or eee Mes 8 ee gree tion dishonored styles, beautiful and admirable in the origi 
piration in design has been confined to the last ten years It as true that for such a decadence architects were larg 
sant A erect etutclaeiaua Meestacnee otic celia wh the — responsible \s has been very truthfully said: “Architecture 
Pity vears: thede has beei:-a distinc ekemeek, how oat sick practiced to-day is but a repetition of dry formulas, with su 
nits thought and productive in its results, which, though unnoted — artistic adjuncts as may be learned from books.” The mechani 
it first, has contributed Jitthe by little to the building up of that repetition of an ornament, a molding or even a decorative the 
expression which is known by the popular name of The New Art in time deprives it of all the beauty of the original concepti 

he: sae Tinta. 4 negative movement, reactionarv in its  @nd the architect elects for himself the position of workman 
rubies seen ti. It OnE E i 4 iota foregoes his claim to craftsmanship. And worst of all, this pr 
1 feu ere rawing inspiration from that never sistent habit of scientific repetition deprives him in the end 
Pilar carts fature., It is true that at times it has heen modi that invention and imagination without which no art is) wort 


1 1 ) +] . vo 
fied by Japanese, Assyrian, Persian and Byzantine influences, but = OF the nami 


heh Gtracn adnan paRe Miah heke tare nhubininGn Hactors nin atihe Phere are but two sources of inspiration — nature and 
devetoninen f the style which is so distinctive and which is to modifieation of nature made by the personality of the individ 
ian wh a tae-reachine @fect on what is to be done ia the “and for want ofa betler name termed “art.” 

Frataare Ruskin has truthfully said that “Art is nature passed throug 

For the past four hundred years there has been no style worthy — the alembie of man“; and to those who have so far drifted ft 

f the name. Since the Gothic period at its best mets have oe the primitive conditions it 1s indeed a source of inspiration. Br 
hut a. series of cevivale whick: fron the fick teat they were con no work can be great in any sense of the word unless it foun 
ceived in imitation, have never been sadsfactory. The human. itself pom nature: without the imervention of the personality 
mind | heen forced to satisfy itself upon dry and meaningless — CUIETS. 


repli Pali an reasoner ot foinmieRoawes Aid cenneralt Phis is the lesson to be learned from much of the work th 
; ] 





] - . 1 . ‘ ] . “4 wheal 
Bid es o-day wearied and exhausted. craving something 15 beimg done to-day. The artist has again become the little chil 
Hew ( ore \\ ¢ power perhaps to create it, or the and is a student at the knee of the great mother. It 1s true th 
1) basi ippreeiate it when created In omany phases of this new art we discover a repetition 








lyaeaeland “Blin: vears ake: “ate thes tame of the rst ereatr Celticvomiament, ob Eeyptian;, Assyrian and Byzantine intiuenct 
Ixp here noted by the keen observer radiea] but itis also true that the best that we have has been produce 
] ] ] .s by that appreciation and study of nature which has created 
departure fron ( d repetition of ornament wh had been YF Saath ap pert tO eS — Jost ; 
called design. A new school was foreshadowed, the South Ken of the great styles 

reton founded. and the work of Morris. Day. Burne-Jones Much of the architectural ornament of to-day is) woefully 


Ford Madde Brown, Walter Crane and ai host of others deficient, because it neither evinces a study of natural forms, nor 


Vad 
rouge he front. Phe outspoken desire of England to plae does it represent the personality of the architect. Every copy, 
ity ai factures on a par in design with those of France and  ¢¥¢" of a beautiful thing, is but the negation of art. Every effort 

er continental countries. led to an encouragement of the efforts t@ create but strengthens the individual, no matter how medioer 
‘ Jaen \n industrial development was instigated and — that effort may be. The repetition of the old but weakens an 
wore which: avould) lave cbeencrehused réecosnition by the altra cventuallysdestroys the crattsman “Phe creation ofthe new, tro 
misc” REGU MEd MaNcouTasemenbetronie thos entsaainieta forees, the very fact that it must set aside the old formulas, stimulat 
oooften: Severely criticized: and sisundérstood. “Years. before thr and strengthens not only the inventor, but those who must ai 


erm “EArt: Nouveau was invented, England had produced a him in earrying out his conception, 


chool of design distinetive and original ach detail of a building, whether ornament, figure or color, 








e the same is true, although perhaps in’ a minor the sentence, and if the sentence is but a qu 
Heaton’ alice aaveniiniei Stiles \eir traditions and theit are meaningless repetitions standing for nothing 
Npeded progress, but in spite of these restraints but the mechanical ability to transeribe. Whereas, if the build 
desire and the Same results may be noted by the careful Ng ts a new statement standing for new and forceful expressi 
ini fhe: einese KeOG ela till Gee hana oie. time of each detail must be carefully thought out, and in this process 
lnere , , ence may be felt in tre eek of manv of the are strenethened and benefited. 
cial nineties f the present ee: Bat dhe works-of eae It is claimed by some that unrestricted personal express 





nd Delacroix laid the foundation for the later sue f Manet, ts @ dangerous thing and the many vagaries of L’Art: Nouv 











Gallind and Puvicd® Chavannes are pomted out to substantiate this contention Pheyv claim 
: } ' mntil ] 
S d Gilevrey « founds Patwomoderh scant lothing is ever fine or worthy of consideration until it has b 
ro mreak ane BEG Ose SA GdOSachhich ut tricd with the test of time Phey maimtaim that there are cert 
eh chided heudindmommerss Pan Rie ere BE fundamenta which are one’s inheritance and w 
d eld f Sway. and eory thereavas. hut one source of in not be violated wath impunity Al] of which is true, b 
e ee er Omen one eer emer EI TANLiion ec TaneiG only stating in different words that each age produces sometl 
a sie ate td yore conventionalitv which Of Value owhich 1t as7hesttor 1s to neta; but surely they do 
A Asani. Same at order of the day throughout Europe mean to say that all progress must stop, and the expression 
| ( ‘ 1 \ r et Ivsis f the condi ns existing 1 this age be restricted to the language of the past 
{ r oy ess of Snew spit ind earefu Phev surely do not clam that steam, whieh Nas revolutionize 
—? abe od! ee ape ee me ire ceaative Ir manufactures dain our ships and railroads brought dis 
. Mat {e-ereat Avave TOW Siwweenine Over Europe is  Ccoluutmes santo closer rapport, “has <a hitine -expression an 
v lO ping Ov | 
: : OR Arpt ree . ss - , . ot. ae ae pos ry 
ie ~ of vears of caref prepat nd study irchitecture of Greece or of Rome, or of the Middle Ages. 1 
: dass St | a is OE Saree ae oe act surely do not claim that electricity, with the telegraph and te 
\ \ ( ( } stron: d « il sehiuc \ 
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the engineers, atithors and musicians he written or spoken 


d, the printing-press bringing it within the range of all, has 
many decades taken the place of other forms of expression. 


being t 


arts went to 





hat wonder then that for the time 
' 


ep What wonder then that architecture became mere build 


e and that painting and sculpture were divorced from. their 


eitimate fields! What wonder that the 


istorian stood amazed 
the numberless years which passed without record of great 
lhievement ! 

With these facts before us, is there anything surprising in tl 
idity with which the works of Wagner were received? Is it 
irprising that these creations, so filled with charm and pathos, 
ve been heard in every country in the Western world? Is it 
irprising that they have satisfied a long-felt’ craving, or that 
err success has astounded the entire universe? 

Or is it strange that in more recent days the imagination has 
und play in the great engineering problems which have been 
rust upon us by modern conditions; and that an Eiffel tower or 
Brooklyn bridge has achieved more fame than the greatest of 
ir architectural productions? The architecture which failed to 
ve the problems set was forgotten. Painting became a mean 
gless expression of the foibles of the rich, and sculpture but the 
ihodiment in) form of their vanities Schools have been 
unded for their propagation, but have succeeded only in making 
re apparent their deficiencies \rt as a whole had become 
caningless because of the lack of comprehension of the mean 
ny to be conveyed. 

But as a barren tract of land, left bare by the removal of tl 


rest, becomes in a short time a veritable flower garden filled 


1¢ 


ith beauties, the cause for which we search in vain, so will this 
rren age produce, when the time is ripe, a thousand beauties at 
esent undreamed of, from the development of seed of which we 
ve no knowledge and the existence of which we even doubt. 
No time is more propitious than the present for great achieve 
ents. Forces immeasurable are at every hand. Invention has 
creased our wealth and wrested from the earth untold treasures 
he signs of the times to those who note them are most hopeful. 
he scientific age has almost passed and the spiritual is about to 
ushered in. How will we meet the issue? The first sign of 
ur emancipation is to be noted in the new and virile ornament 


} 1 1 


be found not only in one place, but in many places; not only 


one country, but in many countries; and the future holds great 
muse. THlow are we to meet our responsibilities? Certainly not 


vy abusing the opportunities offered, but by a careful and earnest 


tudy of the situation which will make possible an expression 


lequate to the demand and yet an expression tempered by the 


ecepts which are the inheritance from past ages. 
\rchitecture, while still subjected to fundamenta 
ale and proportion, with certain restrictions as to sky line and 


yection, will still have absolute liberty within these restrictions 
r the individuality so mucl 


1 needed and now so woetully lacking. 


Painting, while subservient, as it should be, to architectura 
quirements, will still permit that freedom of color which is as 
} ] ct . 1 


Isic to the mind; and sculpture, while recognizing all needful 


1 still be permitted to contribute through the 


f form to the general effect; and the arts as a whole, in 


ie 
2 
= 


cir combination and complete unders produce 


result which will be the realization of the « 
rdent and an embodiment in conerete form of the new thoueht in 


S12. 


L’ART NOUVEAU IN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


VERY man may be said to have either a Latin or a Gothic 
mind. That is to say: either he loves law, ord 


and 


ideal Was displaced by 


undisputed sway 


of the pendulum, since 1 
and popular effort towar 
f Gothic architecture, 
Kngland, but of 
expressiveness, 
and individuality. has spread like a fir 


and Belgium; it invaded Italy; 


‘rossed to this side of 


buildings designed 


an undisciplined and riotous imagin 











to think becoming ? 
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excep! the soarmye lines ot piers and the profuse and intricate 
rHamient Woot its ter cotta casing, one feels that the spirit 
t the great cathedral builders dwelt in the man who made. it 
Necessity determined its form and fenestration, and beauty has 
been achieved at the cost of no compromise with this necessity. 


he exterior express w plan, and the ornament is of a kind 
vell adapted to the plastic nature of the fire-resisting material 
hich clothes, like tlesh, its iron skeleton 


I need not dwell, in addressing this assembly, upon the influ 


cnee of Mr. Sullivan upon the younger members of the profession. 


Plas Architectural League of America is, in a sense, a living 
tne of it. While not all of its members accept his conven 


tion, regarding it as something personal to the man, not suitable 


for imitation, all, Pam) sure, are in sympathy with his aims, and 
ubseribe to his formula—" Form Follows Function.” Like 
every artist of foree and originality he has many imitators who 





copy lus mannerisms, and a few true disciples who have assim 
lated his ideas, and work, in their own way, according to his 
ethoe Phis tthe group, animated by the Gothic spirit, stands 
prac til alone nn othe attempt to stem the rising ticle of 
1 which tloe ds the East and flows westward, for by far 

e greater part of the work, and the best work now being done 
nt country, is upon classic, or neo-classic lines Phe starved 
eve rl \ rehef from the crudities and cecentricities of 
certam dingy Chicago streets, wherein Mr. Sullivan's influence is 
rampant, to the ordered and sumptuous fagades which glitter in 
he sharp sunlight of Fifth avenue; but the mind, unseduced by 


demes the eye its pleasure in them. After this 


isquerade, what possibly can follow? No answer is— ferth 
comin Like artificial tlowers, these buildings seem) animated 
yoo il principle of growth. Chicago's commercial archi 


plant, 


put 


tecture, on the other hand, is like an ugly which, having 


roots deep in the native soil, may grow and forth, some 


ne rare blossom 


hor the exponent of the Latin ideal in architecture the way 


and the rewards immediate and sometimes great: but 





the man who, by convietion or by the constitution of dis mind, 
enlists among those devoted to the Gothic ideal, dedicates him 
elf to a certain measure of failure It is not for him. to 
wnilate the popular taste and reproduce it; he is) self-con 
demned to dabor at the foundations of a palace of art whose 
uperstructure will be reared, if it be reared at all, by other and 
more skilful hands. But when time shall have precipitated the 
nuddy clements of our modern life, | predict that he, and not the 
ther will le idyudged to have chosen he better part Beneath 
the dense materiality. of our civilization there is) fermenting a 
eaven of spirituality which may usher in a period of faith like 
mat which Europe underwent in the Middle Ages. when Gothic 
rehitecture had its origin; a period in which the soul comes near 
e surface of life. sweeping away existing conventions and 
creating for its expression a new symbolism and a new art. In 
such a movement the men who have dong followed the 
Gaothie method of constantly mventing, and not merely repro 
ducing, w ve the least unlearn and the most to contribute 
Phe architecture of a nation is the mirror of the national 
consciousness t can not Ite If it seems to do so it is only 
he better to detray the falsity of the social condition under 
vhich had its origin Phe iron hand of Roman sovereignty, 
encased in the silken glove of Roman Juxury, found its proto 
ype in buildings which wer stupendous crude, brute masses of 
rick and conerete. eneased inoa covering of rich marbles and 
m es. The “sad sincerity ” of soul, the mysticism and fanati 


cis of the monkish Middle Ages found embodiment in the Gothic 


- } - A at 1 
‘ edt Phe newest street tagades of modern Paris publish 
| — - tye ee re “3 , rd nee fa Pee 
french cleverness as publicly as the pages of G as, ANC Hetray 
} } ee ee 
reneh degeneracy as pitilessly as reports on alcoholism: and vita 
{ thee building, Americas most characteristic archi 
Ch pre ( s IK¢ manne! to svinin t Our MM ( s 
+ 1 . 
steel fh ework, strong, vet economical of me lt ogether 
) S iy 7 wands of ‘ 1 Crs hinds iD “ t 1 ou 
} 
shy eloped) indus il and eceonomie system, maintained by 
Sands Of Con ( Ce ( ( S. £ach one 
s SU 1 na s s S stec Tramewors 
] are ent ee (ek eee eee ey ete saehanieris 1 
CHCASEK S11¢ MlMase ¥Y. DEGeCCKCG W 1} Ne arenitectura 
forms of alien eivilization, meaninglessly emploved, so are we 
} ] +] . a a ae Peat ot } 
( Mmbpered With a Mass of mherted relwrwus, portica Wd 








social ideas. which j | - free devel , ‘ ; Br 
cit] ideas, which impede our tree development and = interf 


When 


for newer and better ones our archit 


with the frank expression of our national character. 


discard these old ideas 


ture will mirror the fact by sloughing off its ancient encumbrat 
I his fetched 


architecture, though the least plastic and animat 


likewise. seem a. far conclusion; but hist 


1 
' 


may 


shows that 


the arts, images at all times a nation’s character, changine 


that changes. 


The public temper and the public taste are responsible, ther 


fore, to a large extent, for the quality of the national arc! 


tecture; but this does not at all abate the architect’s respon 


bility; at as for him to educate the public taste by building bet 
The difficu 


is afflicted with the modern 


and more beautifully than is demanded of him. 


consists in the fact that he, too, 
ability of over-sophistication; he knows too much and sees at 
feels too little. The free action of his mind is impeded by a ma 
of archaeological knowledge and this finds its way into his wor 
to its detriment. Hle is too truly characterized by the little girl 


definition: “An architect is a man who puts architecture int 


Greck and Roman ts the best.” 
fo this 


corrective. It 


houses. 


sort of thing L’Art Nouveau comes as a wholeson: 


calls upon him to throw away his— classi 


crutches and Jearn to walk with his own) strength. Some, t] 


radicals, the reactionaries, the  Gothie-minded,” will answer 


this call of the new art. The question then arises, to what sources 
shall such turn for inspiration, how shall they train  themselyv: 
in proportion and design, having abjured historic ornament, ani 
having ceased to employ the classical formula ? 

Phis question [ attempted to answer at some length before this 
convention two years ago in Philadelphia, and | can only reiterat 
in brief, what [ said then, that the architect should study natur 
the human figures, geometry and music, because in all these he 
still studying architecture — the architects of the world and of 
soul. 

By the study of nature | do not mean that he should go int 
the fields with a book and botanize, nor make sloppy water-colot 
of picturesque scenery. 

hese things are well enough, but not as profitable for Ins 
purpose as observation directed toward the discovery of thos 
simple yet subtle and occult laws which determine form and 
structure, such as the tracing of the spiral line, not alone where 
it is obvious, as in the snail's shell and the ram's horn, but wher: 
it appears obscurely, as in the disposition of leaves or twigs upot 
a parent stem. He should make sketches as an aid to observation, 
rather than with any ulterior object of adorning a wall or enricl 
is more and better architectural imstruc 
dome of the Pantheon. .\ 


for it 


ing a portfolio, There 


tion contained in a tree than in the 


tree 1s everything a perfect building should be, is well an 


firmly planted in the ground, strong and simple at the base, becon 
transitions delicate and yarious in its outli 
the 


ing by imperceptible 


against the sky. Its foliage conceals yet reveals structut 


and its mass, considered with relation to a central axis, has pet 


fect balance without the repetition inseparable from perfe: 


symmetry 

In studying the human figure it is not necessary to mal 
elaborate and carefully shaded drawings from a posed model. A 
equal number of hours spent in copying and analyzing the plat: 


good °° Art 


exercise for an architect, because it 


of a Anatomy will be found a more. profitab 


will make him familiar wit 
the principal and subsidiary proportions of the bodily temp! 
and give him sufficient knowledge to be able to indicate the figut 
In any position with fair accuracy. 


\s for 


triangles, as 


geometry, he should play with squares, circles 


a child plays with its letter blocks, arranging 
rearranging them, making them into patterns as the Japanese d 
and as did the Greeks. He should learn also to discern the f 


and simple geometrical elements at the basis of the most intric: 


17 
s 


mastery of 
should 


the rudiments 


By the study of music T do not mean the 


musical instrument. IT mean that an architect hear 


much good music as he can, and should learn 


harmony, that he may know the simple numerical ratios whi 


express the principal consonant intervals; then, if he play 
ittle, he can translate this knowledge into pleasure. 
\ll these exercises will be found to be excellent training 


he architect, but there are certain deficiencies which they will 
Phe lack, | 


mean, of the broad view. 


no means supply. 
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eper insight, a mind alive to the sublimity and significance of the 
ectacle presented by our laboring cities, a faith equal to believ- 
await the alehemy of 
He must 
his to perform the 


that their squalor and ugliness only 


rt to be converted into new and extraordinary beauty. 
the will be 


ive these things before power 


ransmutation, 
mut the stars, so 


Just as the electric lights in our city streets put 


e exclusive cultivation of the mind blinds us to that dimmer, 


cause more distant, radiance which is the soul, the source of 
yonder, mystery and beauty. 


Music 
ut architecture had 


Ihe arts to-day prate drearily of 


icts. alone still has above ourselves, 


power to lift us 


that power once, and might be conceivable 


vain. lo render architecture potent in this wise, to make of it 


living and a beautiful thing and not a resuscitated corpse, this 


the task to which every member of this convention, each in his 


t 


wn way. should dedicate himself. This, too, has been the aim 


f the organizers and exponents of L’Art Nouveau. They offer 
isan inspiring example, not of accomplishment, perhaps, but of 


ndeavor. 


CONVENTION OF ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA. 


HE fifth annual convention of the Architectural League of 
America was held in the quarters of the St. Louis Archi 
tectural Club at St. Louis, on October 5 and 6. The pro 

ceedings of the convention were opened at 10 A.M. by President 
Frederick S. Lamb, of New York, who said: 
of the Convention: Permit part of 
the St. 
been 


“Gentlemen me on the 
he delegates assembled here to thank the members of 
Louis club for the cordial hospitality which has already 
extended to us and which, from the program we have received, 
ve understand to be even more than we expected. 

“It is our purpose this morning to get through the routine 
business as rapidly as possible; reports will read and then 
placed on file, and discussion of the more important points will 
come out at the business meeting this afternoon, 

“This organization has a very important 
practically two purposes which no other organization has, two 
carried out and ought to be 


he 


mission. It has 
purposes which really ought to be 
developed. 

“First, it is a young organization and should, through 
efforts, represent. the advanced movement in this country 
Phis can be done if each club will give but a small portion of its 
time to the work: great results can be accomplished. 

* Second, as every one must realize, progress can not be made 
if we can not combat corruption. We see in all of our great cities 

strong organized movement for civic betterment, and as we 
ight as citizens, so ought we to fight as professional men, against 


its 


most 


+ 


Fe 
this corruption, which practically attacks every man and _ his 
profession. 

Ihese are the two points, and these two points can not be 


iccomplished without organization, and organization in any indi 
idual city amounts to nothing. We have organization in New 
York. but we are restricted in our influence and confined in otr 
efforts to our own municipality, 
ing as you do, these strong clubs, to join us in this effort to carry 
forward this civic improvement; and more than that, to carry 
forward this attack which we are making upon corruption, which 
is undermining every one of our profession.” 


Lhe secretary then called the roll as follows: 


and we call upon you, represent 


DELEGATES 


Lours ARCHITECTURAL CLUB ernest Helfensteller, Jr.. 

president; John C. Stephens, first vice-president, William B. 

ttner, second vice-president; N. O. Vegley., treasurer: Prot 
: | 


| 
EF. M. Mann: E. (€. Kiipstem: W. Prueblood, secretary: 


Sr. 


Charles O. Pfeil; Ernest J. Russell; Oscar Enders; E.G. 
(sarden, 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF New York.— F. S. Lamb: Julius 


Favette Bragdon, of Rochester: 
Bush-Brown. 


William C 


Harder: A. B. 1 
C. Y¥. Turner; J. | 
‘FE. SowARE CLUB 01 
erick M. Mann. 
CLEVELAND ARCHITECTURAL CLup.— S. C. Gladwin; Frederick 
William Striebinger: Herman Kregelius: Albert P. Steele 
ForoNTO ARCHITECTURAL EIGHTEEN Crup.—C. D. 
foronto, Ontario; J. P. Hynes. 
PitTspURG ARCHITECTURAL CLiup.— John T. Cowes. 
Cincinnati Cuapter, A. I. A.— Not represented. 
BrooKLyN CHapter, A. I. A.— Julius F. Harder, of New 
CHicaco ARCHITECTURAL CLusp—N. Max Dunning; 
\I. G. Garden; T. O. Fraenkel. 
Detroit ARCHITECTURAL CLup.— James B. Nettleton, 
WASHINGTON ARCHITECTURAL CLiUs.— Frank Upman; 
sh. 
ARCHITECTS’ CLUB, 
Wells; Prof. James White; J. T. 
Schaefer; R. E. Abell. 





| 

lerts; Claude 
1. Hartley; H. K. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Fred 


Hays: 


Lennox, 


Pe Fey 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS Prof. Newton A 
Vawter: Otto Janssen; IF. R. 


NATIONAL Society OF RURAL PAINTERS. 

NATIONAL SCULPTURE Society.— J. H 
Brown: Frederick Bringhurst. 

VISITORS. Arthur 1D. 


Charles M. Shean. 
Hartley; H. K. Bush 


Rogers, Boston, Massachusetts, editor 


Clay Worker; R. C. McLean, Chicago, editor INLAND ARCHITECT ; 
Charles O. Pfeil and M. H. Furbinger, Memphis, Tennessee; 
I. G. Orear, Minneapolis. 


Mr. 
and 


Men. F. 


Poronto, 
the 


Hynes, of 
chairman of 


Helfensteller, 
Was unanimously 


On motion of 
was) nominated 
convention. 

Mr. Hynes took the chair and announced the next order of 
business to be election of secretary of the convention. Mr. James 
B. Nettleton, of Detroit, was nominated as secretary, and unani 
mously elected. : 

Prof. Newton 
were elected auditors 
accounts. 

lhe report of the 
Lamb. 


elected 


\. Wells and Mr. Max 


to examine and pass 


of Chicago, 


treasurer's 


Dunning, 
upon the 
Ire derick S. 


Executive Board was read by 


Reports were heard from the Executive Board, I. S. Lamb, 
of New York, chairman; from the treasurer, Julius F. Harder, of 
New York; from the Committee on Publicity and Promotion, 
Ke. J. Russell, of St. Louis; from the Committee on Codes of 


Ethics and Competition, Julius I. Harder, of New York; from 
the Committee on Current Club Work, Charles O. Pfeil, of 
Memphis, Tennessee; and reports from the Committee on Exhi 
bition Circuit, the Committee on Education, and the Committe: 
on Publicity and Promotion. A special report of the Committee 
on Civie Alliance was also read. This contemplates making the 
\. L. A. a member of an alliance of all the important civie and 
artistic organizations of the country. 

A letter was read from the authorities at Washineton, inviting 
the Architectural League of America to send delegates to the 
International Convention at Madrid. 

Phe delegates then visited the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
took luncheon at the Administration Bundaing, and were received 
by Mayor Wells, of St. Louis. 

\n address was then made by 
of Works, who spoke as follows: 

“Ladies and gentlemen: Only a word. [| wish to express my 
sincere thanks for being invited to appear before you. | appreei 


\lr. Isaac mo Vavlor, 


ate the honor. | would like to commend most heartily the forma 
tion of this League. | know it has within its folds the brains, 
ability and energy that represent seventy millions of people, and, 
while an essay is good and a speech is good, | am not going to 
read you an essay or give you a speech. [ have but one recon 


mendation to make, and that is, that you establish and build a 


substantial foundation on your code of ethies, and stick to it: 
and upon this foundation | know you have the ability to build 
structure that will be the admiration of all. You wall claim) the 


approbation of your friends and command. the respect of your 











enemies. Let the League stand for united purpose; for the goo 
and betterment of all: each working for himself, but all together 
Phe American architect to-day | believe to be the equal of 
architect in the world. He is young, it is true, and he has 
the energy and the inherent ability necessary for success. Let 
your League be for unity of purpose and for betterment. [ cat 
only illustrate that. gentlemen, by the work as laid out in’ th 
picture which [ hope you will see this afternoon, which is th 
works of the commission of architects. It was not the work of 
one man nor of two men, it was the united work of the com 
mission. It is a pieture which. when finished, | am sure will call 
forth you lause and win the admiration of the world.” 

I hie m grounds were inspected by the delegates 
the late afternoon. 

In the evening a public meeting was held in the Mu n f 
Kine Arts. The exercises were opened with an address by Prot 
Halsey C. Ives, director of the Museum of Fine Arts Vhet 
followed three papers on the “New Thought in) Design 
opening paper by Frederick S. Lamb, of New York, president 


\. ° The Influence of the 
by Mr. Claude Fayette 
Yorks, “ Its Effects Upon Construction,” 
of Chicago, gave the concluding paper, “ 
Architecture.” 

luesday’s session of the Architectural 
called to order at nine oc] 

The question of ratifying the action of the Iexecutive 
mittee in athhating with the Civic Alliance was the first th 
be discussed. After an 


the x: 


\lovement Upon (Ornan 
sragdon, of Rochester, New 
The Effect of 


League of 


en k 





interest debate tne action taken by 


Ing 





the Executive Committee was sustained by the unanimous vote 
of the constituent societies; the most interesting feature of the 
session was the report from the Committee on Competition Code 

his enthusiastically received and promises wert 


report: Was 





iven that in so far as possible each of the constituent clubs woul 
infe importa 
\t twelve o'clock a recess was 
Union Station café 


afternoon work was resumed and 


rmation on this nt question 
taken for lunch, which was 


most imter 





liscussion took place upon the method of carrying on the circuit 
exhibition for the coming vear. 

The Committee on Current Work, Mr. Charles O. Pf 
Memphis, Tennessee. chairman, made a most interesting rep 
which was made more effective this year by having duplicates « 
hand to give to each of the visiting delegates. 


| ire cle rT 


and tlugh M. G. Garden, 
| 


xoth Upen 
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William B. Tttner, of St. Louis, was elected president for 9 objects and funetions. To provide a building that) would 
the comme vear, and it w determined to hold the next conven these requirements and be well lighted and = aired trom 
tion at Pittsburg, in the months of April or May, next exterior, the plan must be on the order of wings and pavilions 

\ vote of thank was extended to the retiring president, Phe simpler and more direet design is always the better 

\Ir. FS. Lamb, and to the Executive Committee. long as dignity and elegance of proportion are preserved 

\ te oof appreciation of the courtesies extended by the — capitol, of all buildings, should be strikingly massive, gt 

Pure e Exp 1 Company t A L. A. was noble typifying the power, honor, stability and superiority 

passe he Government over all individuals, corporate or other inst 
ct ks of eg delegate c exp cd ons whatsoever , 

1 er ott da \rchiteet ( » and particula ts ‘In this design halls are admirably placed 
president, Mr. ernest lelfensteller, Jr. for the able and the same floor, and at the same time in 
hospitable way in which they carried out the task imposed upot communication wi when necessary. The princy 

committee rooms of the two houses are also convement to 
mber or t League re ewed he other 
he front of the Carleton Building, “The chief executive or governor's offices are located in 
ues, and at ten o'clock attended — center pavilion just off the rotunda, while the Supreme Court 
Nicholas hotel. on the floor below, occupying the pavilion beneath the set 
\ ocial v ther neg, there vere some cham r, well and quietly separated from thre legislative New 
hes made \mong the speakers were borhood., 
Wilham S: Eames,.ot St.. Louis: “The brary, which is very large and needs ample accom 
Messrs. GC. Yo Turner and HH. KK. dations, is symmetrically located at the opposite end of the sa 
Messrs. Willam DB. Ittner, Eo J. tloor. All the rooms throughout the building are lighted by 
mas K. Peters, of St. Louis, and side windows, and very little sky light or floor light) will 
Var, Mr. FS. Lamb, of New York, needed other than the proper dome illumination of the legislat 
nthusiasm of the members present — halls. 
the wall everberated with he rotunda is simple, broad and effective, and is distinct] 
Julius F. Harder, of New \ the natural center of departure for all parts of the buildin; 
he symposium and the committee is connecting therewith by direct and handsome corridors) whi 
deserving otf very high compliment on its successful selection give fine vistas through the building. Private corridors to con 
\ special portfolio of songs was composed and written for the mittee rooms have been provided. 

vinposium by Osear Enders, the poet laureate of the St. Louis “On the whole the design presents the true triple scheme f 
Club. and the music and composition are evidences of his artistic a capitol building, with the senate and house at either end ar 
ncelination the executive in the center. The seating of the legislative ha 

When the convention adjourned it was the unanimous feeling places the backs of the members toward the windows, althoug 
had been the most enthusiastic and successful the latter are not very large and dome light will be chic 


3) 
depended on. ‘Vhus outside windows are secured without being 


too evident or objectionable.” 


MISSISSIPPI STATE CAPITOL. Phe general scheme of decorations and finish of the interi 

















































E. C. CLARK has been worked out in keeping with the quiet dignity of 
les ky on the eminence of — exterior. Of fireproof construction, steel skeleton type, wi 
of the old capitol site at Jackson, is) cement conerete arches sprung between the steel beams, ot 
ding of Miississipp 1 which rests and hides all that which is so necessary to the safet 
ete sual results of e combined effe of a building, are the rich marbles. mosaics and ornamentatior 
| ny al chiteet and contractors Phe main vestibule is built entirely of blue Vermont marble 
may carry their heads in pleasant dignity, for, without smirch, oa base of black Belgian. The main rotunda is of Italian marb 
vire-pulling or jobbery of any kind, the construction of this with trimmings of jet black marble and triezes and columns 
r i building has been carried 1 ccessful completion ‘agh leading the eye to the lofty dome of pure whit 
finished within contrac ‘ ith eN nd w n the est stucco work. This dome is supported at four point 
ted su of the aceepted contract; and hence it stands in its ono massive plers with rich marble niches designed as receptacle 
e dignity an example of conscientious business methods — for statuary, developing into massive free columns in the secor 
eht well be followed by many who have publie improve story to the frieze line of dome. The treatment of main cort 
' eir charge dors on this tloor leading to the east and west wings 1s a cot 
capi milding at Jackson, Mississippi, emphasizes the tinuation of the Itahan marble walls of main rotunda with bron 
f prosperity and modern pt ( the South, and its) trimmed. pilasters terminating in monumental marble entran 
educational mission will be far-reaching in its salutary effects to the Supreme Court and Library with columns supporting ri 
yp e public buildings throughout the Southern States pediments. The Supreme Court has the walls lined with scaghio! 
‘ VI f the dow ton f this building presented and all woodwork and furniture is of black walnut. 
’ al litte ( e soil b i stutable remedy The two legislative chambers, which are located in the tw 
finally devised after manv tests and calculations: it was tr ants of the second story, are built up of marble 
* decides emove ( marl” ds replace \ carl rivet th with rich domed ceilings of oxidized copper 
( S ‘ ( ti d ( stained glass. 
s been untferm and oi much less than was expected One of the richest rooms in the building is the governor 
© ciretmstanes foundations are of cement con reeception-room in the central part of the second story, under tl 
crete n the conerete rests the base stones of Georgia granite, main portico, It is in pure French Renaissance and lacks | 
ip from the granite base rears the graceful porticoes, colon color to make it one of the most beautiful and successful intert 
R ( ele tps d ( ‘ Pe decorations 
vle ow ig eray Be Stone ( ed old Phe ground story has marble tloor and a wainscoting of ere 
1] 1" on eC ( 1) esig f \ eodore ( es and contains a handsome circwar room at the east et 
k. at ect, St wis. Missourt, whose plans were selected designed for a “ Hall of History"; in close proximity we fi 
fron Mone fourteen competing architects and approved of a very prettily decorated room set aside for a permanent hor 
Iv bv the State Capitel Commi ssioners. consisting of for the Daughters of the Confederacy \t a. correspondi 
\ | f , ! ( wag. \\ Cy point in the west end is found a semi-circular room, large enoug 
eee RI e AAr gS Gs JR) A.) | heri nventions, 
| Yo J seeretary \Ir. De rd Ro Green Washington oor is taken up with rec 
bm ( ow as SOTY ( St Comimiss ers Secretary of State 
'(e Lone deserves credit f he prepar e vely plain but substant 
ne the ere s buile Vhe Legis ‘ hie furniture for the filn 
) n YOO, ( ( =s 4 f S1.0 YO, 
j e defran , st. bt ‘ 1] careft business have good. thickness 
ev Gove o ‘ sury of e St sp ind apparent strength, 
S iY ar deft expenses of t ing shadows: the domes 
YW ssue of thr ) re ds quiet outlines and not 
ers of conmni Ss ( ( f the ohes ty of the whole exter 
< 0 eof unquestioner COrity Cte ey, in i possibility of legitimat 
xceedmely fortunate a ele f othe ; except for what it 
e general contrae 1 subs ri R nmonwealth 
eost of the b o. in o s eating powe! carried out in harmony 
vant. furnitut ‘ rar dose@as a X es ( ect’s fees , study. The stone. “ et 
expenses, was $1,003.04 Wells Brothers ( f Is constructed, 1s t 
( moO, were e 2 rs np Old Hoosier qu 
desiet doarraneement of this capitol building was The untformity of color of this noted quarry and the mat 
‘ ly ( S | ents carefi tention to details of selection. result 
enit ct COTS eXet ( te ceomplishment of a facade of monochrome effect. as it. sl 
S e Ss e governime ( e was designed rr 1d w u he usual defects of a spotted face. 
promin ce xpress his f e tympanum over the front entrance portico was execu 
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om oa model of Professor Bringhurst, of the School of Fine 
f 


ts in St. Louts, and typifies in symbolical figures the history 


the State. Ornamentation of the exterior is sparingly applied, 
5 doin such places only where striking contrasts with the pre 
ing plainness of its wall surf were intended, the whole 





heme depending rather on its correct and pleasing proportions 
id monochrome color than upon forced architectural effects. 
The general contractors, the Wells Brothers Company, agreed 


ps 
] 


complete the building in thirty-one months. The actual work 
is commenced on the building in Mareh, roor, and completed 
the contractors in July, 1903, well within the contract ume. 


he thorough business methods employed by the general con 
ictors to complete the cted time, with the 
lithculties attendant in Is from points hun 
Ireds of miles away. at a time when rail carrying facilities were 
wionally and without exception locally inadequate, may easily 
" appreciated Iyy thie architectural prof SSTON, and certainly 
j l general contractors in placing them 

with all the subcontractors and impressing 


reat credit is due the 
importance of the work to be accomplished, show 


structut ina 


contra 





shipping all mater 





ves in) harmony 


hem with the 


assisted by his Karl EK. Link, who acted as superintendent 


on the grounds 
In this capitol building there is much that is worthy of critical 
study and deserving of a profound admiration. 


Son, 


FIREPROOFING AND THE CHICAGO CENTENNIAL. 
HILE 
] 


birth in the little trading post built on the mud banks of 

a sluggish stream, her true birth and real greatness as a 
commercial city dates from the fire that, a litthke more than thirty 
years ago, swept every vestige of the trading post era away in a 
night and left the ground on which the city ready for 
another and more substantial construction. As it was fire which 
destre ved the post city, so fire resistance became at once the one 
important feature in its upbuilding. To some fireproofing 
methods were attempted before 1871, but the full realization of 
the necessity for fireproofing did not come until after the great 
fire. Then began the growth of that which is now one of the 


Chicago is celebrating the centennial return of her 


stood 


cle TCC 





VIEW IN CORRIDOR, SECOND FLOOR MISSISSIPPI STATE CAPITOL. 





sles 
ulding of 
appres ited in 
ire. Probably 
of this capitol 
of the material 
in the carrying 
V ta Company 
roduces the gray ¢ lor of the Bedford stone to pe rfection. thus 
complishing the desire of the architect in carrying out. the 
onochrome effect of color, though materials of widely different 
nary charac Mi were Se 
[he great mass « ster ( . dt 160,000 cub 





minercial buildin 


factors in. ce 





it the elevator has made the high office building possible, but 
s to steel and hollow fireproot tile that the credit 1s due, 
elevator being a convenience rather than an imperative necess 
In hollow tile has been found every point of cconomy, adapta 
2 A ' ' 


bility and substantial quality that the most exacting underwriter 











can demand, and here and there freak structures 
erected of concrete, jeopardizing the lives of the workmen w 
. . tr ry 1 ] . 2 rs ee | +] 
under construction and a cumbersome menace afterward, ( 
only system that meets every requirement seems to have grow 
from the first combination of the hollow tile and steel bear iF 
the thirty vears of its growth many important changes e hee 
made in the manipulation of the material and its adapt 1 t 
~ oo earl -¢ — ] — — ] 4 
ried architectural demands made Ipon 1) He ( Vv fire 
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thie complicated proble d to de ( e great Ste i ish-pi Both grates 
CXCTCISCE ind thie manit ( d 1 1 vt rhing the balance of 
Lave CCl ocated me ies 1« t rl S ( i¢ 
Iuritdes e most adequate plan id learned \ 1 construction, one tl a 
Pine I d 1 e best ( ke \ CCE ( 1 rie ! ] is the Very great eas¢ 
ISM vnoin Railw nge biulding : servant proposition, 
constructior \ firep cern in Ohio. tool tract ery little instruction to start with, it is possible to make 
for fireproofing \ tte gv, for seventeen da oO keep er work evenly and perfectly from the beginning of winter 
p h the steel constructo ey gave up the con because he end 
( factory ¢ don ipply the iter e time required Ihe capacities range fron © 2.350 square feet dit 
( concern in Chicas ct d gv diation, and for a boiler of 1 ; it can not be surpassed 
ract witl bon of $5,000 a large amount of meeting the requirements of your home or any other larger 
When the Cl vor erm took the contract it was more pretentious structure 
twelve O'clock noon \t one o'clock their first load of material Keach boiler is supphed with automatic damper, set of st 
\ delivered) and ‘ \\ : hie eel men were six trimmings, and a complete set of fire tools. 
( ead, bb twelve day ecfireproof men were crowding It is possible, and very convenient, to insert a coil or pipe 
cl nak on f the 4 phenomenal examples of cor the tire-box of this boiler for heating water for the bathr 
\ e energy known to fireproofing, and because of pra rany other domestic purpose, and if so desired, a hole can 
anner in which every piece of fireproof construction 1s cored out for it: but this must be taken into consideration 
planned, haste does not detract) from the bstant (| \ f the rating of the boiler required. Vhe capacities quoted above 
the worl Hallow le fireproofing bh given to Chicago a based upon the supposition that the steam mains and pipi 
the e elt ine, substantial and adequate construction, -ystem are to be covered or figured as radiation; if indire: 
d ng. through its adaptab ttracted loaritle ( S udiation be used, its surface should be increased fifty per cent 
( done much for the future safety of cities calculating the size of the boiler required, as one hundred squ 
feet of indirect radiation requires as much capacity in the boil 
: ben ct tal ac tS is 150 square feet of direct: radiation. 
PAINTS IN ARCHITECTURE. It is strongly recommended that beyond all this, a} 
HE OMNIPRESENCE OF SULPHUI should be selected with ample reserve capacity. Tf this is dos 
known that hydrogen sulphid) (commonly 1 vnoas sudden changes in the weather mav be met without notice 





phuretted hydrogen") darkens the ie. ct \ occupants of the house, and without any extraordinar 
number of pigments based on lead forcmg of the boiler and consumption of fuel, 
ds, those in id, red lead an 
e chrom (ve ver ttes. MOSAICS. 
ies wa ; ‘bs fede viel *% : ah ee! Mk. GrORGE R. DEAN, of Chicago, architect, has been work 
a ieee bameies oe: a ae t plans tor a beautiful CONSIPMEN EYE SRIStEDEE with Air. Cupye 
ad iat li ago Se ind the ranks of the henedicts will be lacking the one empty spac 
Ee ee so desired to fill ina very few weeks. 
Phese facts re generally understood, bu tps Is hot : , hs P . 
f ppreciated that hydrogen sulphid is almost omnipresent _ AN interesting piece of granite work ts now in progress in 
ed by decaving vegetable matter, by burning coal and Chicago. It 1s a monument for the A. C. McClurg lot at Grace 
1 the transpirations of animal bodies, ete. Consequently. i iand cemetery, and is in the form of a Celtic cross. It is sixteen 
Vays preset n the atmosphere, « Pats and whe mal feet high, and will be a wonderfully fine example of intricat 
re d snare alemdanly 4a. decitine nek carving in Celtic design. Such carving in granite requires th 
AS a consequence all painting of whi cad products are a highest skill, and is the kind of work in which Charles G. Blak 
nonent suffer a deter See Tee more or less rapid & Co., who have this commission in charge, excel 
1 the lo 1 Phe om rapid change is seen in PHeE marriage of Mr. Van Wagenen Alling, assistant genet 
ecupred rooms, the least rapid on dwelling house extertors in dry manager of the well-known contracting firm of — the Vi 
COCATEN Brothers Company, of Chicago, to Miss Bertha Baker, daughtet 
fact as a contra-indication for lead paints on interiors a of Mr. and Mrs. Wilh Pr. Baker, took place on Wednesday 
Light tints are desirable here, on account of their light ifternoon, September 23d. Jast. Mr. William 7.) Baker, 11 
reflecting ue, Dut the possibility. of ntaiminge m s ride’s is one of the leading and representative busin 
eaction in favor of hardwood men of Chicago, president of the great world’s fair of 1893 
\tter all, however, the problem. presents no ditheulties The elected to the presideney of the Chicago Board of Trade sever 
emedy is to substitute zine white for white lead, zine chrome ot ini Mr. Alling’s business ability and suecess has been full 
eoof the iron or earth yellows for lead chromes, and greens established, and his many friends, among whom he is most popu 
comp ded ot att marme, hh or prussian blue and ( in. Wish for him and his eharming bride a most happy future. 
desjrony ( t t ony ns 1 17 < 1 
# ; ee en cant. \N attractive booklet recently issued by Jenkins Brothers, 
. kad Biss i nee en eee enn ass New York, “ Points on ‘acking,” lustrates the value of 
ld be practically n eee eir durability. on) protected unvileanized sheet rubber packing, which they originated ove! 
Shs epaintin eae eR Se cM ae ce ue Be twenty-five years ago, and to bring out clearly before the engine: 
a a ind consumer the “points” which make it an ideal joint packing 
—— Ht ved ac avernnilins Retina, ! ; The advantag oof the Jenkins packing 1s, that it hardens withou 
eunicksiiver vi ; Fs catiachis venice ‘ , ‘bees ming brittle, ind hence forms a joimt as pertect as thoug 
- de cena hantin tenets Set seis: tes * ground in,” and as lasting as the metals which hold it. Va 
; pale een eee ot ait : : this into consid ion with the fact that it can be placed in 
ea Rone unt that is either hot or cold, and full steam pressure turns 
nas soon as the joint 1s made renders it peculiarly practi 
Phe booklet 1s illustrated, and fully descriptive of this packing 
its forms of application. 
NM. saccinainh i Soe Py eT ae a eee 
Sol wotler " guarantee of OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
wa ri aia ‘ Pt ; 1. eaethes iin ; bas ae Carnegie Library Bedford, Indiana; Patton & Miller. ar 
ae ee rere ae eS = e ai? ae . fC ects, Chicag Cost $22,000 
: ‘ i , , ‘ , 1 ae a Soldiers wd SAVOLPS \l Went, Indianap Is, Trvdiat 
> ieee a ene gees yee aves Brune Schmidt, architect, Berlin, Germany. 
; oe eer a ” ; ? yen Residence of C. A. Ward, Evanston, Minos; G. Lb. ary 
urs ak sina teeaten etiite POAT ar . Lr ute Chicage exter iv and interior views. 
; sagas ' : PASI res a ced Alississippt State Capit Jackson, AMississipp Theo. ( I 
o . . = ehyo« “ o shee © ‘ wee ‘ < SEC e ' CITE St | Uls Miss ut =e Vera exter wd nt¢ iD | 
me ; e shown = 
ies de poate ene ee aes gravure Plate Xe sidenes ot Frank Croft, Me 
il! ivi ; sd Ag ieee orate: i Pe ay ee Pennsylyvan W. L. Price, architect 
ie re on * WS 1 s e ftitte ( \ PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES 
I ‘ . It « , ; CPA ew minut cs ssucd ct Tae ag avure Edition. 
CVE WHEE Ne Neater a5 il -Operanon Public Sehox Ir. EF. Schneider, archit 
ete 25 setae ace Mae geL dumping grate of Whiteside Buildit Boring & Tilton, archit 
Residence, New Vleck & Goldsmith 
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SOLDIERS AND SAILORS MONUMENT, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BRUNO ScHMIDT, ARCHITECT. 
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: Dome ot Terra-cotta by the THE CENTER DOME, 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., Chicago 
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Dome of Terra-cotta by the : THE CENTER DOME. 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., Chicago 
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Negative by R. W. Williams INLAND ARCHITECT PRESS, 


RESIDENCE OF FRANK CROFT, MERION, 
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RESIDENCE OF C. A. WARD, EVANSTON, ILL. 


G. L. HARVEY, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO. 
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VIEW, ROTUNDA AND MAIN STAIRWAY. 


JACKSON, MISS. 
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